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looking ahead 


City in Space 


Results of a 10-week study session sponsored by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the 
American Society of Engineering Education have revealed 
that a floating space city that would house 10,000 people 
and beam solar energy to Earth could be a reality within 
20 years. Complete with shops, schools, industry and 
agriculture, the city could be feasibly built in the Moon’s 
orbit at a cost of about $100 billion. Envisioned as a 
mile-wide wheel with living quarters in the outer rim, the 
space colony would be 240,000 miles away from the 
Earth and the Moon, orbiting as the third point of a 
triangle where the Earth and Moon occupy the other two 
points. Food would grow on 111 acres where crops would 
have continuous sunlight, and the craft would make one 
rotation every minute to maintain gravity similar to the 
Earth’s. Pure water would be recycled from sewage. 
Carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen would be shipped from 
Earth, but otherwise the colony would be self-sufficient. 
Using present technology, if construction began now, the 
first colony could be functional by the early 1990’s. The 
28-member study group, comprised of scientists, engi- 
neers, and students, has recommended that the United 
States move toward setting up such a colony as a basic 
step in expanding habitation of the universe. 


Guide for Bicentennial Bikers 


Plans for a special route-marker design for a trans- 
continental bike route now being established in com- 
memoration of the American Revolutionary Bicentennial 
have been announced by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. The new Bicentennial National Bicycle Route, which 
transverses the continental U.S., has a special historical 
significance in that it will parallel or cross many of the 
early pioneer trails used for the exploration and settle- 
ment of the Nation. The routes of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, Santa Fe Trail, Oregon Trail, and Chisholm 
Trail are included among these historic pathways. The 
route-marker design has been designated as an experi- 
mental sign limited for optional use by States on the 
main arterials of the new bicycle route. 


New Housing Agency in California 


By early next year, the newly-created California Housing 
Finance Agency hopes to provide $100 million to the 
State housing market. Designed to provide jobs in the 
ailing construction industry, the self-supporting program 


also offers hope to low- and middle-income people who 
cannot now afford to buy a home. When fully operative, 
the agency will lend some $950 million to builders at 
interest rates below those available on the commercial 
market. Apartment house builders will be given top 
priority, thus permitting a maximum number of people to 
work creating the maximum number of new dwelling 
units. Applications are already on hand for projects 
totaling $50 million that would provide some 3,000 new 
housing units scattered across the State. By 1977, based 
on a State master plan for housing that must be 
developed, individual home buyers who qualify for assis- 
tance will be able to tap the State fund. 


Mayors Leadership Institute 


HUD has awarded a $169,676 contract to the US. 
Conference of Mayors enabling them to extend for 
another year the Mayors Leadership Institute (MLI). For 
mayors only, MLI’s are seminars on the practical strate- 
gies of creative leadership. Participating mayors have 
praised the MLI as very effective in helping them handle 
problems in their cities. Small groups of mayors (20-30) 
attend workshop sessions to discuss urban policy, manage- 
ment techniques and leadership issues with recognized 
experts, including other mayors who have found innova- 
tive solutions to persistent problems. The 22-day seminars 
vary in agenda but include discussions on Federal pro- 
grams such as Community Development Block Grants, 
manpower, criminal justice, and education. Institutes in 
this year’s series will be held in Clearwater, Fla., 
Albuquerque, Philadelphia, and St. Paul. 


Person-to-Person Services for the Elderly 


With the growing trend towards bringing services to the 
public, the Nassau County Department of Senior Citizen 
Affairs has launched a unique program to provide its 
elderly citizens the services of a Seniormobile. The only 
vehicle of its kind in New York State, the Seniormobile is 
a traveling information unit that brings needed services 
directly into the communities where the elderly live. It 
provides person-to-person, on-the-spot assistance to senior 
citizens and their families in the areas of Social Security 
information, housing, health care, employment and volun- 
teer opportunities, recreation, and income maintenance. 
Equipped to provide heat and air-conditioning for year- 
round use, the vehicle contains a reception room, private 
conference room, and a bathroom. 
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Region IX 


In this issue of HUD Challenge Re- 
gion IX has an opportunity to pres- 
ent an overview of its activities. As 
you will see, Region IX has great 
diversity, partly because of its size. In 
addition to the States of Arizona, 
California, Hawaii, and Nevada, the 
Region encompasses American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Terri- 
tories of the Pacific. All that geogra- 
phy gives us a major task: we must 
constantly look for better ways to 
manage our business. 


Our early approaches to manage- 
ment by objective and to computeri- 
zation are examples of our search for 
better ways to manage our opera- 
tions. The extensive use of redevelop- 
ment in San Francisco, the emphasis 
placed on historic preservation, and 
local attempts at innovative activities 
demonstrate our desire to go beyond 
the ordinary and look for a better 
way to do things. 


The far western part of the United 
States is filled with legend and lore 
and a special history all its own. It 
claims some of the fastest growing 
metropolitan areas in the country. 


By Robert H. Baida 
Regional Administrator, Region IX 


While in some respects its prob- 
lems are different from those of 
other Regions, in other ways we in 
Region IX share the same serious 
problems of urban life. However, in 
taking care of day to day business 
and in dealing with those problems, 
we encourage fresh thought and 
independence in problem solving. 
Some of the fruits of that effort are 
reflected in the stories which follow. 

In this issue of HUD Challenge we 
try to give you an idea, not only of 
what we at HUD are doing, but also 
of some activities and programs of 
local agencies in the Region. While 
the stories cover a wide range of 
subjects and span a large geographic 
area, they only scratch the surface of 
the Region IX story. 

We are proud of HUD’s contribu- 
tion to life in this Region and look 
forward to participating even more in 
the years to come through block 
grants and other HUD programs. 

We hope this issue of HUD Chal- 
lenge acquaints you with activities in 
our Region and with ways in which 
we are trying to accomplish the HUD 
mission. he 
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The recent enthusiasm in the West for restoring Victorian 
homes is partially a reflection of our nostalgic preoccupa- 
tion with the past. There is evidence that older buildings 
which are architecturally decorative, elegant—even 
playful—are adaptable to contemporary living. 

The Victorian era, with its 10 to 12 major 
architectural styles, is particularly important in the Far 
West. During the period these areas joined the United 
States and communities began to take their present form. 
It was the period of the great westward migration, and 
many architects were attracted by the opportunities 
created by the Gold Rush and the Railroad Era which 
followed soon after. 


It was Victorian architecture that pervaded the 


network of new towns that developed during the late 
1800’s—a style which remained dominant in many slower 
growing towns and cities after the turn of the century. 

In many cities, individual mansions of the era have 
been the focus of historic preservation activity but in 


Historic 
Preservation 


in the 


Far West 


By Earl G. Singer 
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communities such as San Francisco and Eureka, Cali- 
fornia, it is the character achieved through the grouping 
of these buildings that has been a focus of renewal 
activity. 


Eureka’s Victorian Commons 

“If any community in California has the potential for 
being developed as the West Coast Williamsburg, it is 
Eureka,” according to the authors of A Guide to Archi- 
tecture in San Francisco and Northern California. They 
describe the flamboyant William Carson house as “the 
most famous Victorian house of the western United 
States” and note there are well over 75 well preserved 
Victorian houses which give the community a strong 
historic unity. 

But Eureka does not aspire to becoming a West Coast 
Williamsburg. Putting its heritage to use and protecting it 
against slow attrition is the city’s stated intention. Its 
plans and performance, like many plans in historic preser- 
vation activity, are somewhat controversial. 

Eureka, for example, finds its Victorian structures 
scattered throughout the community. When the path for a 
planned and approved freeway was carefully surveyed, 32 
structures were found to have some architectural merit. 
An agreement was struck with the State Department of 
Transportation to move those buildings, at freeway ex- 
pense, to sites provided by the Redevelopment Agency. 

A study of each of the 32 buildings found it feasible 
to move only 23. The remaining nine, according to the 
agreement, will be salvaged for window frames, doors and 
ornate materials which can be incorporated into other 
buildings. 

Step by step, the joint procedure is designed to work 
as follows: The State, which has bought the properties, 
will prepare the buildings for moving, and move them 
into place on foundations it will build on Redevelopment 
Agency property. The structures are to be transferred to 
Redevelopment Agency ownership at no cost to the 
agency. 

The Redevelopment Agency, in turn, provides the 
new site and appropriate additional site improvements. It 
will carefully note in detail the work required to restore 
each building and bring it up to code requirements. These 
become conditions for the sale of the properties to 
private parties as residences and commercial shops. 
Proceeds from sales will be used to repay the cost of site 
improvements and other expenses. 

Two areas have been selected for the relocation and a 
number of improvements have already gone into the area. 
It is here that the plan becomes controversial. Just as 
Williamsburg may reveal more about American values and 
taste in the early part of this century than it reveals of 
the 18th century, Eureka’s improvements reflect the 
tastes of the 1970's. 

Instead of following the hard-line planning of 
Victorian development in the United States (macadam 
skirt streets on a grid pattern) on the street approaching 





the Carson Mansion, Eureka has developed the con- 
temporary version of a brick meander. Included in the 
design are planting areas, gaslights, a fountain and 
intersections which have been decoratively filled in with 
bright red brick. Eleven of the relocated structures will be 
used to fill in sites along this meander. 

The other 12 buildings from freeway relocation will 
be placed on the other side of the Carson Mansion in a 
curvilinear “Victorian Commons.” This development will 
have sculptured sidewalks of exposed aggregate bordered 
by brick. It will include a redwood grove, earth mounds 
with landscaping, ornate wooden benches, shelters and 
ample off-street parking. The result will be a composite of 
the most decorative elements of two periods of develop- 
ment—one century apart. 

But the crucial action, the resiting of the structures, 
remains suspended pending final environmental approvals. 
The first step was getting approval for this action from 
the California Coastal Commission, which controls 
development activity within 1000 feet of the shoreline. 
Although this clearance was forthcoming, the State 
Transportation Department and the Redevelopment 
Agency discovered as the result of a law suit that the 
Historic Properties provision of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Act of 1965 would apply to their project. 

Although none of the structures had been identified 
as historic properties, their potential was such that de- 
tailed analysis had to be performed for each building as 
part of the preparation of a full environmental report. 
The review now has been completed and the resulting 
four-volume report is wending its way through State 
offices en route to review by the Department of Interior’s 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 

Meanwhile, several new bills are being drafted in the 
State legislature which could have a direct effect upon the 
economic success of the city’s preservation efforts. Delay 
in this case is not necessarily negative: The State’s 
recently adopted March-Foran bill has allowed cities to 
develop loan and grant funds to aid residential rehabilita- 
tion and, in Eureka, all of the city’s first year Community 
Development Block Grant ($764,000) has been allocated 
to continue the renewal effort. Furthermore, important 
new legislation is in draft which would amend the State’s 
housing code to allow historic buildings to meet less than 
full code requirements. When passed, this legislation 
would be a major step toward overcoming one of the 
most expensive and discouraging factors affecting reten- 
tion and restoration of older buildings in the State. 

While awaiting clearance, the city of Eureka is con- 
tinuing with site improvements and the analysis phase of 
a Heritage Society survey which has systematically re- 
corded every building in Eureka. Out of this analysis will 
come the measures for further implementing Eureka’s 
preservation goals. 


San Francisco’s Western Addition 
In San Francisco, a wealth of redevelopment experience 


with Victorian restoration—combined with great frustra- 
tion—has considerably advanced local efforts to retain a 
source of much of the city’s charm and character. The 
experience began with a renewal project in the Western 
Addition area of the city. 

The Western Addition was an intense Victorian 
Italianate row house development built before the Earth- 
quake and Fire of 1906. Much of it was constructed by 
speculators. By the time the city was assessing its renewal 
needs in the late forties, the Victorians showed signs of 
the ravages of time. Particularly evident was the wear and 
tear of World War II years, when owners were encouraged 
as a patriotic act to convert these flats and single family 
homes into minimal space rooms and apartment units. 


A restored Victorian dwelling in San Francisco’s Western Addition 
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TOP, LEFT—Victorian structures in City’s Western Addition are 
relocated. 

LEFT, BELOW AND RIGHT —Widespread residential renewal in 
area shows predominance of Victorian architecture. 


A portion of Western Addition, therefore, became 
one of the first renewal projects in the Nation. The 
bulldozer cut a great swath through the area making way 
for such outstanding new developments as St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, the St. Francis Square 221(d)(3) Rent Supple- 
ment project and the Japanese Cultural and Trade Center. 

By the time the second Western Addition project was 
underway, San Franciscans became concerned that much 
was being lost in the process of gaining new development. 
Sensitive to this feeling, the Redevelopment Agency in 
1962 formed the San Francisco Conservation Committee 
and then performed a detailed historical and architectural 
survey of the area. This resulted in the identification of 
319 structures deemed to have some degree of architec- 
tural or historical merit. Fifty-one of these were identified 
as having exceptional visual merit and eight of these 
merited nomination to the National Register. The adopted 
redevelopment plan provided for retaining almost 190 of 
these structures. 

This did not resolve any problems for the Redevelop- 
ment Agency. It was merely the beginning. For over a 
dozen years the Agency has been struggling with building 
codes, financing, moving costs, tax appraisals, owner 
participation agreements, disposition agreements and the 
protection of the buildings against midnight salvagers. 

The product of these struggles has been not only the 
colorful restoration of a number of individual buildings 
and groups of Victorian structures but the growth of 
mounting support for changes that are needed to bring 
about the retention and restoration of visually important 
structures throughout the city. 

Results have not come rapidly, but they have come. 
Following the Redevelopment Agency’s formation of a 
Conservation Committee and initiation of a building-by- 
building survey, a number of actions have followed in 
sequence. The Junior League began an Historic Sites 
project in 1963 which identified structures of important 
historical and architectural merit throughout San 
Francisco. In 1967, a Landmarks Preservation Advisory 
Board was added to the Planning Commission and became 
actively involved with the Western Addition Victorian 
restoration problem. In 1971 a new General Plan with a 
strong urban design element was adopted and resulted in 
new height and bulk limits for every parcel of land in the 
community. Also in 1971 the Foundation for San 
Francisco Architectural Heritage (“Heritage”) was formed 
as a publicly supported, tax-exempt counterpart to the 
Landmarks Preservation Advisory Board. This or- 
ganization, which has rapidly built up a membership of 
over 1,000 and generates an impressive volunteer effort, 
has developed a revolving fund to buy, hold and con- 
ditionally resell architecturally significant buildings. The 
fund is presently holding 15 of the Western Addition 


Victorians and has permanently acquired facade easements 
of a number of other buildings. 


In 1972 the city declared its first historic district— 
Jackson Square—a group of commercial structures of the 
Victorian era. In 1975, the city established a $200,000 
loan fund for historical property restoration from its 
HUD block grant, and a group of 27 Victorian structures 
along Webster Street appear likely to be declared the 
city’s second historic district. 

The renewal efforts of Eureka and San Francisco 
reflect an interest which is showing a particularly strong 
pattern in the cities and towns which had their origin or 
impetus in the railroad era of the late 1800’s. In all, there 
is a growing appreciation of Victorian architecture for 
both its role in providing a sense of time in the fabric of 
western cities of the United States and for the decorative 
relief it provides to the utilitarian building forms which 
have been popular since the 1920’s. In a search for 
environmental enrichment, the cities which began with a 
wealth of Victorian buildings are already twice blessed. 


Iolani Palace 

In almost every community there is an historic house, a 
stately mansion or a piece of public architecture which 
has been singled out to serve as an historic museum. But 
there is only one Palace within the United States, and 
with HUD assistance this 95-year-old seat of Hawaiian 
government is the center of an intensive restoration 
effort. 
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Photo courtesy lolani Palace Restoration Project 


Restored lolani Palace 


A distinguished historic landmark, the Iolani Palace 
not only served as the royal residence of the last two 
rulers of the Hawaiian Kingdom (King Kalakaua and 
Queen Lilivokalani) but as the seat of governmental 
authority for the Provisional Government that succeeded 
the deposition of the Queen in 1893, the Republic of 
Hawaii and the Territory of Hawaii. After Statehood in 
1959, the Palace continued for 10 years to house the 
Hawaiian Senate and House of Representatives as well as 
the offices of the Governor. 

Three separate HUD Historic Preservation grants pro- 
vided early help for a planned $5.4 million effort to 
restore the building to its appearance in the final years of 
the Monarchy (1882-1893). Grounds of the Palace com- 
plex, which include the Barracks of the Royal Guard and 
the Royal Coronation platform, will be maintained as a 
State park while the restoration and educational program 
is being carried out by The Friends of the Iolani Palace 
under contract with the State. 


San Buenaventura Dig 

“The City of San Buenaventura—Established 1525 B.C.” 
might be an appropriate sign to place in front of the 
Ventura City Hall. Evidence from an archaeological dig in 
this Southern California coastal city has unearthed a fire 
hearth which places human settlement on this spot during 
a period dating back some 3500 years. This is the 
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surprising result of work performed within the city’s 
urban renewal project by professional archaeologist 
Roberta Greenwood and a work force of graduate 
students from West Coast universities. 

Archaeological digs have not been part of the normal 
day to day working experience of local governments in 
the United States. But all this may change with the 
preservation requirements of the Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Data Preservation Act of 1974. 

The City of San Buenaventura was aware that its 
European settlement history went back as far as 1782, to 
the founding of the Franciscan Mission which gives the 
city its name. But unearthing information on the long 
term use of the site for Indian settlements was far from 
the minds of city officials when they applied for a HUD 
Renewal Assistance grant in 1971. 

Renewing the development adjacent to the San 
Buenaventura Mission seemed a reasonable undertaking. 
The lands surrounding the Mission were some of the 
earliest developed in the city and many of the structures 
were badly deteriorated. 

Possibly of greater importance to residents was the 
fact that the project area served as the western entrance 
to their community and provided anything but a favor- 
able impression of a residential area. Muffler shops, a boat 
repair yard, an auto dismantler and a mortuary (which 
had been converted to six apartments) set the grubby 





catch-as-catch-can tone of a light industrial area. 

Redevelopment seemed an appropriate solution, and 
there was a general feeling that the problem had been 
substantially solved when HUD awarded a grant of $1.3 
million in June 1972, for a first year of renewal activity. 
City plans called for the 20 acres in the project to be 
cleared and redeveloped into a downtown residential 
project. 

Almost concurrent with project approval, a flurry of 
new laws and regulations was adopted. The attorney for 
the San Buenaventura Redevelopment Agency decided it 
would be prudent to obtain an Environmental Impact 
Report, prepared by an outside consultant firm. This 
report halted the project. Almost every corner of the 
project area, according to the report, contained either a 
known or suspected feature of potential historical or 
archaeological significance from Mission days. 


BELOW-—Archaeologist Roberta Greenwood (top, left corner) at 
San Buenaventura archaeological dig 

RIGHT and BELOW RIGHT—Scenes from San Buenaventura 
archaeological dig 
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ABOVE and OPPOSITE—“Old Sacramento”—historic complex in 
July 4, 1976 


A second study magnified the problems outlined in 
the first, defining the matter into costs and time frames. 

After several study sessions and in-depth discussions 
with their consultant, the city council authorized the staff 
to seek funds through the State for archaeological 
explorations. 

The result was much encouragement but no money. 
Finally, and with many unresolved issues regarding the 
eligible use of Federal renewal funds for such a unique 
activity, the city council took the plunge and authorized 
an archaeological exploration. 

Excavation began in June 1974, on a site scheduled 
for early improvement under the approved urban renewal 
plan. Under the direction of archaeologist Roberta 
Greenwood, a work force of 25 graduate students in 
archaeology and anthropology moved into an old hotel 
building which the Redevelopment Agency had acquired 
and converted a former muffler shop into their 
laboratory. 

Then, as one of the most archaeologically sensitive 
areas of the project came under Agency ownership, the 
area for archaeologist Greenwood’s excavation was ex- 
panded. This enlarged project revealed five structures of 
the Mission Period, including the foundation of the first, 
and temporary, Mission Church. 

During this first dig, much was learned and docu- 
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downtown Sacramento being restored for Bicentennial opening on 


mented concerning the Mission and the Chumash Indians, 
whose community life centered about the Mission. 

Some $85,000 in Community Development Block 
Grant funds were then budgeted for a second dig. In 
addition, the city’s search for money produced results. Of 
one hundred agencies and foundations contacted, one, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, was sufficiently 
impressed by the project to provide a grant of $50,000. 

So the project area became a campus for another 
summer. Some 24 graduate students worked under the 
direction of archaeologist Greenwood. Furthermore, the 
Candelaria Indian Council sent 12 of their students over 
to work on the dig to gain experience in the field of 
archaeology. 

Out of the second year’s effort have come un- 
expected results. The fire hearth, found seven feet below 
surface level, dates back 3500 years, according to radio- 
carbon tests by the University of Georgia. Further evi- 
dence indicates continuous community life on this site up 
to the present. Among the interesting features are a 
roasting pit used by the early Indians, a 14 foot well, 
trash pits and privies of the historic period, 8,000 cata- 
logued artifacts and more than 30,000 shell beads. 

Results of this research have caused a reappraisal of 
the best reuse of the site and the renewal plan has already 
been modified. 


10 





Where residential reuse was planned, there will be an 
historical park site, and ground has just been broken 
nearby for a county pioneer museum. The Chamber of 
Commerce became interested in undertaking a project to 
restore the Mission Quadrangle and the Mission Gardens. 

A new sense of time and continuity with the human 
lifestream has emerged in this contemporary California 
community. The San Buenaventura archaeological dig is 
an unusual project but it may be a forerunner of the 
experience in other cities that undertake new clearance 
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and construction projects. The Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Data Act of 1974 expresses a new concern in the 
United States for preserving tangible evidence of our 
history and development. The new law emphasizing con- 
servation will have an increasing impact upon the activi- 
ties of public administrators. ® 


Mr. Singer is Resources Development Officer, HUD Office 
of Community Planning and Development, Region IX. 
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Building a Nation 
of Neighbors 


By Irving M. Himelblau 


The people of San Diego have forcefully and openly put 
it on the line—fair housing in San Diego is not just talk, it 
is a reality. 

Communities everywhere are now putting into effect 
voluntary agreements by housing industry groups, commu- 
nity groups and by goverament to develop a strategy in 
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ABOVE-Architects of San Diego Fair Housing Marketing Agreement (left to right)—Irving M. Himelblau, Director of 
Equal Opportunity, San Diego Insuring Office; Ruben Dominguez, Director of San Diego County Human Resources 
Department; Helen Bell, Contract Compliance Office of the Human Resources Department; and, Supervisor Jack Walsh, 
who introduced the affirmative marketing policy to the San Diego County Board of Supervisors. TOP—Gary Woods, San 
Diego Contract Compliance Office, interviews salesman for a local developer on compliance with the voluntary areawide 


affirmative marketing agreement. BOTTOM—Woods conducts inspection tour for compliance with voluntary areawide 
affirmative marketing agreement. 


support of fair housing laws, but San Diego has some 
firsts which make it a leader in fair housing. 

Voluntary affirmative marketing agreements are 
actions taken by private or public organizations and 
individuals which are aimed at giving every American 
freedom of choice in finding a place to live. Even though 
there are Federal laws requiring fair housing, San Diegans 
realized that a voluntary agreement was much better than 
government enforcement and that, with an agreement, the 
housing industry could monitor itself. 

The saga of voluntary affirmative marketing in San 
Diego shows that, with cooperation from key people who 
are interested in and concerned about their community, 
an idea can take hold and become a fact. The San Diego 
Insuring Office of HUD has worked closely with builders 
and government officials in San Diego over the past three 
years to create what is now a leading example of affirma- 
tive marketing and fair housing for the rest of the Nation 
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to follow. How it all came about is a story of hard work 
and dedicated interest by many people who believed in 
the concept and wanted to make it a part of San Diego. 


Master Agreement 

On May 29, 1973, a Memorandum of Understanding on 
Affirmative Marketing was signed by HUD and the San 
Diego Building Contractors Association (B.C.A.). This was 
the second major voluntary agreement to be negotiated in 
the country. It facilitated processing and increased the 
coverage of the Affirmative Marketing regulations. The 
Affirmative Marketing Agreement applies to all sale and 
rental housing built by a signatory developer, whether it 
is HUD-assisted, Veterans Administration-assisted, or con- 
ventionally financed. 

The San Diego County Master Agreement includes 
marketing integration goals applicable to specific price 
ranges of housing for particular geographic areas in the 
county. There are clearly defined areas of responsibilities 
among HUD, the B.C.A., individual signatory developers, 
and the Community Resources Board which is made up 
of community organizations and members of the city and 
county governments of San Diego. Our experiment with 
voluntary affirmative marketing has evolved into a coordi- 
nated intergovernmental, private industry, and community 
effort. It is this overall effort, the institutionalization of 
affirmative marketing, and the development of systems to 
gain voluntary compliance in open housing which we 
believe is the foundation for success of the program. 


Institutionalizing Affirmative Marketing 
By entering into the Master Agreement, we expanded the 
affirmative marketing requirements to all housing 
developed by the signatories. However, sale and rental 
housing was being built by non-HUD developers in the 
same areas as those under the Agreement which were not 
subject to affirmative marketing. It became apparent that 
the scope and focus of the Agreement had to be reevalu- 
ated. The San Diego Insuring Office had no jurisdiction 
and little, if any, influence over these conventionally- 
financed or Veterans Administration-assisted housing 
units. In our effort to institutionalize affirmative market- 
ing, we looked toward local governmental jurisdictions as 
potential allies in our affirmative marketing program. 
They had the planning agencies and councils which re- 
viewed and approved developers’ housing proposals. 

Unlike the San Diego Master Agreement, for which 
guidelines had been developed, we had to design an 
original program which would be realistic and effective. 
At the time of the negotiation and implementation of the 
San Diego Master Agreement, two significant events, both 
relating to housing, were taking place. First, in December 
1972, the City of San Diego had passed a Council policy 
in support of the State of California Open Housing Law. 
Therefore, we looked to the City of San Diego, which 
had already expressed leadership through its Council 
policy, to take the lead in going from rhetoric to the 
reality of open housing. 

Second, there was our regional planning agency, the 


San Diego Comprehensive Planning Organization (C.P.O.). 
It is the federally-designated metropolitan clearinghouse 
which reviews the local jurisdictions’ housing plans. 
Acting under a joint powers agreement with all local 
governments in San Diego County, C.P.O. was preparing 
regional comprehensive plans. Therefore, we looked to the 
C.P.O. and its regional housing policy as a vehicle to 
introduce into its guidelines the concept of racially 
balanced communities through affirmative marketing. 


Rhetoric to Reality 

In April 1973, Mayor Wilson established a task force to 
discuss and prepare implementing guidelines for the city’s 
Balanced Community Policy. The San Diego Insuring 
Office was invited to participate on the task force, and 
members of the Housing Production and Mortgage Credit 
and Equal Opportunity staffs represented the Insuring 
Office as resource persons. 

On August 17, 1973, a recommendation on Affirma- 
tive Marketing was presented to the task force. These 
recommendations were closely related to HUD’s own 
Affirmative Marketing regulations. After debate and minor 
revision, the Task Force on Balanced Communities, in 
October 1973, formally delivered its “Affirmative Market- 
ing Implementation Procedure” to Mayor Wilson for 
introduction to the City Council. On January 15, 1974, 
the City Council of the City of San Diego unanimously 
approved Council Policy 600-20 entitled ‘Open 
Housing’. 

The City of San Diego thus became the first city in 
the Nation to adopt affirmative marketing requirements, 
issue implementing guidelines, and provide staff to admin- 
ister the program. 


Regional Planning Pays Off 

The HUD Equal Opportunity staff also participated as 
resource persons in the deliberations of the Advisory 
Committee for the “Housing Plan and Program of the 
Comprehensive Planning Organization of the San Diego 
Region.” The housing policies which were adopted by 
C.P.O. and its member municipalities now include as one 
of its goals to support Federal, State and local open 
housing policies and laws which assure every individual 
the right to live wherever he or she chooses, regard- 
less of religion, race, color, sex, age or political affiliation. 
At the request of the C.P.0. the San Diego Insuring 
Office prepared a proposal for implementing this policy. 
We were able to cite the City of San Diego open housing 
policy as an example of what activity could be under- 
taken to make the policy work. 

As finally approved, CPO’s housing policies include 
the following: ‘‘ALL JURISDICTIONS SHALL 
DEVELOP AND ADOPT AFFIRMATIVE MARKETING 
AGREEMENTS ON ALL SALES AND RENTAL HOUS- 
ING IN COOPERATION WITH THE LOCAL FHA, V.A. 
AND BCA.” In addition, all jurisdictions were to incorpo- 
rate a provision in their local housing elements stating: 


“THAT HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES ARE AVAILABLE 
TO ALL PERSONS, REGARDLESS OF RACE, RELI- 
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GION, COLOR, SEX, AGE, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN.” 
Later this year, the CPO will review local juris- 
dictions’ second year Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Programs. Included in this review will be an ap- 
praisal of how well they have implemented the Affirma- 
tive Marketing provision of their first year housing plans. 
As was the case with the city, the C.P.O. was the 
first regional planning agency in the Nation to require 
affirmative marketing from all its member jurisdictions. 


County Fair Housing Program 

While participating with the City of San Diego and CPO, 
members of the local HUD Equal Opportunity staff 
became involved with the County of San Diego Planning 
Department in its preparation of a housing element. In 
coordination with planning personnel, and later with 
members of the County Human Resources Agency, 
particularly the contract compliance staff and County 
Board of Supervisors, we began to outline affirmative 
marketing guidelines. These discussions led to participa- 
tion in meetings with County Council as well as with the 
State Fair Employment Practices Commission, the referral 
agency in California for Title VIII housing discrimination 
complaints. HUD staff participated as resource persons in 
the deliberations of the County’s Subcommittee on the 
Housing Element established to assist the Planning Depart- 
ment in formulating their housing program. As a result of 
these activities, the County Board of Supervisors on 
August 6, 1974, unanimously approved an “Equal Oppor- 
tunity Fair Housing Policy.” 


As was the case with the city and C.P.0., the County 
of San Diego was the first county in the Nation to issue 
affirmative marketing regulations and implementing guide- 
lines, and to provide staff to administer the program. 


Results Show 

In order to comply with C.P.O. policies, other local 
jurisdictions are addressing the issue of fair housing. We, 
in turn, are continuing our shuttle diplomacy on behalf of 
affirmative marketing among local jurisdictions. However, 
the actions taken by the City of San Diego, County of 
San Diego and the C.P.0. make our job much easier. For 
example, we had discussions with the Planning Depart- 
ment of the City of Chula Vista, California, concerning 
affirmative marketing procedures. Our recommendation to 
them was that they coordinate these activities with the 
county. As a result, the City of Chula Vista has entered 
into negotiations with the County of San Diego to 
establish a coordinated affirmative marketing program. 
Other cities have presented their individual plans to the 
C.P.0. Regardless of the method of compliance, local 
jurisdictions have become familiar with the concepts of 
fair housing. This, in itself, is an accomplishment. 

There are other important aspects to the institutional- 
ization of affirmative marketing in San Diego County. 
There is uniformity, with a few exceptions, of affirmative 
marketing requirements at the Federal, city, and county 
levels. All agencies honor the HUD-BCA Master 


Agreement as a substitute for individual marketing plans. 

The City of San Diego and County of San Diego 
actively participate in on-site monitoring of all affirmative 
marketing programs, both Master Agreement and indivi- 
dual, and on the Master Agreement monitoring 
committee. This committee, with participation from the 
San Diego County Human Relations Commission and 
community groups, meets monthly with HUD and BCA 
representatives. It reviews all sales and rental reports and 
discusses the on-site monitoring activities undertaken. 
Discrepancies surfaced by these reports are submitted to 
the BCA, in writing, for appropriate action. The 
committee monitors local news media to insure proper 
compliance with HUD’s advertising guidelines which apply 
in the city and county programs. The city and county 
representatives are participants in advertising and public 
relations committees. They participate in training sessions 
for the builder group and their sales personnel. They are 
our general partners in the implementation of affirmative 
marketing. 


Another Partner 

It is time to pause and acknowledge another general 
partner in our local system. Our coordination efforts with 
the C.P.0., county, and city would have been nearly 
impossible had we not received cooperation from the San 
Diego County Building Contractors Association (BCA). 
We have had and continue to have our differences in 
interpretation and approach to several provisions of the 
Master AMP. While at times our discussions have been 
heated, we both hold the success of the agreement as our 
primary goal. 

The self-monitoring provisions of the Master AMP are 
essential. They have worked adequately in the past and 
are presently being pursued more vigorously. Builders are 
becoming aware and sensitive to their responsibilities 
through our joint training programs. We find the response 
of developers to their peers very positive, encouraging, 
and fruitful. 


Building a Nation of Neighbors 

What has happened in San Diego County is that there is 
an across-the-board involvement in and recognition of 
Affirmative Marketing. The theory of balanced commu- 
nities and a nation of neighbors is one step closer to 
reality. With assistance from the C.P.O. and local govern- 
ments, builder groups and community organizations, we 
have spread the message throughout San Diego County 
that all residents are welcome to reside in the area of 
their choice. 

This cooperative effort, and the uniformity of its 
implementation, we hope will succeed. Barriers to com- 
munication, whether real or imaginary, have been lowered 
and different entities of government, private industry, and 
the public have been able to work harmoniously. oO} 


Mr. Himelblau is Equal Opportunity Director, San Diego 
Insuring Office. 
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in print 

The Transfer of Development Rights: A New Technique 
of Land Use Regulations. Edited by Jerome G. Rose. The 
Rutgers Center for Urban Policy Research. 356 pp. 
$12.95. 

As Professor Rose explains, the legal concept under- 
lying the transfer of development rights (TDR) is that 
title to real estate is not a unitary or monolithic right, 
but rather it may be compared to a “bundle of individual 
rights’ each one of which may be separated from the rest 
and transferred to someone else, leaving the original 
owner with all other rights of ownership. One of the 
components of this “bundle of rights’’ is the right to 
develop the land. In other than agricultural or mining 
areas, the right to develop the land tends to become the 
component of greatest value among the many rights of 
ownership. In rural areas where there is little expectation 
of development in the foreseeable future, the right to 
develop the land has lower value. In either case, though, 
there is legal precedent for the transfer of just that right, 
the development right, leaving the owner of the land with 
all other rights. 

Professor Costonis’ plan, which has never been imple- 
mented, would have allowed the owner of a ten-story 
landmark in an area zoned for 40 stories to sell (transfer) 
the unused 30 stories (development rights) to another 
builder. This builder could then use his acquired develop- 
ment rights to build beyond the maximum limitations in 
other parts of the city. He would probably not be 
allowed to add his 30 stories all at one place, but rather 
add a few stories over a wider area than the original site. 
Under this plan the original landmark would be preserved 
without a financial loss to the owner of the building or to 
the city. 

TDR can be employed for a variety of purposes 
besides preservation of historic buildings. Among the 
materials that Professor Rose has collected and edited are 
articles that show how TDR may be used to regulate the 
location and timing of community growth, preserve open 
space, encourage construction of moderate- and low- 
income housing, and help eliminate the inequities of 
windfalls and wipeouts in the real estate market. The 
wide range of applicability of the TDR concept is illu- 
strated by descriptions of existing programs and proposals 
for its use in Chicago; Puerto Rico; New York City; 
Fairfax County, Virginia; Sonoma, California; Maryland; 
New Jersey, and elsewhere. 


— Bernard McShane 

Program Officer 

Environmental Planning Division 

HUD Office of Community Planning & Development 


Housing and the Money Market, by Roger Starr. New 
York, Basic Books, 1975. 250pp. $10.95. 

FNMA, GNMA, FHLBB, FHLMIC, FDIC, REIT. 
Equity, amortization, tandem plan, discount rate, origi- 
nator fee, warehousing, disintermediation, points, debt to 
value ratios. Impressive-sounding acronyms and mystifying 
terms like these are part of the lore of the money market. 
To most people, housing finance is an esoteric religion 
with obscure rites and secret words. 

But in his new book, Housing and the Money Market, 
he sheds his magic cloak and writes as if he were a 
professor teaching Economics 101, or an old FHA hand 
reminiscing about the good old days. It comes as no 
surprise to discover that Starr is also an adjunct professor 
at Pratt Institute and City College of New York. Housing 
and the Money Market is a highly readable, often enter- 
taining, always informative textbook for all students of 
housing finance. 

The book is crammed with intriguing bits of informa- 
tion. Ever wondered where the word mortgage comes 
from? Starr has the answer. It derives from the French 
mort— ‘‘dead” and gage— “‘hand.”’ Under a /ive gage, the 
lender takes over the property, collecting rents and run- 
ning the place until the debt is paid. Under a mort or 
dead gage, the debtor retains control of the property, 
while paying off the loan. Hence, mortgage. 

Housing and the Money Market is more than a 
storehouse of anecdotes, however. It’s a comprehensive 
introductory course, organized into three sections. In the 
first part, Starr surveys the money market from the 
buyer’s point of view, in chapters neatly titled ‘‘The 
House,” “The Equity,” ‘The Mortgage.”’ In the second 
part, he looks at the money market from a different 
perspective, this time that of the lending institutions. In 
some of his clearest prose, he distinguishes among the 
various types of lending institutions, separating out the 
commercial banks from the mutual savings banks, dif- 
ferentiating the savings and loan associations from mort- 
gage companies (or bankers, as they prefer to be called.) 
He discusses the housing interests of life insurance com- 
panies, and explains the purposes and financial ramifica- 
tions of State housing agencies. 

Finally, in the third section, Starr examines the 
money market from yet another vantage point—Washing- 
ton. FHA, FNMA (now a private corporation) and GNMA 
are scrutinized and dissected. The reader is taken behind 
the scenes—up to the “Treasury window’’ and into the 
auction room at GNMA. The course is complete, with 
field trips. 


—Elizabeth Nelson 
HUD Information Center 
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Preparing 


to Cut 


the Cake 


a Guide to HUD’s Bicentennial Celebration 


By Frankie Pelzman 


A birthday, like New Year’s Eve, is a 
very special combination of celebra- 
tion and reflection, a chance to look 
at time past and think about the time 
to come. It’s an occasion for tallying 
gains and losses, making resolutions, 
and planning goals. And for planning 
a party. 

A nation’s birthday magnifies that 
personal moment. It involves reflec- 
tion and celebration, too, but the 
magnification provides impetus and 
an energy level for achievement, for 
making commitments that grow 
naturally from the backward glance 
and resolutions for the future. 

The following report summarizes 
to date the activities of the HUD 
Bicentennial Staff in support of a 
meaningful Bicentennial celebration. 
It is intended to serve as a guide for 
Bicentennial buffs as well as all those 
within the Department who have not 
had an active share in planning the 
party. 
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@ Horizons on Display—A Bicen- 
tennial Tribute to Community 
Achievement—The Horizons program 
represents HUD’s support of one of 
the major themes of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion (ARBA)—Horizons °*76—those 
programs that look to the future and 
the future needs of America. Hori- 
zons on Display will spotlight 200 
community solutions in a wide range 
of problem areas through a catalogue 
available in January. HUD believes 
that increased knowledge of commu- 
nity successes will encourage informa- 
tion exchange and spur a commit- 
ment to act in other cities and towns 
that must grapple with similar prob- 
lems. A national news conference and 
distribution of approximately one 
million maps pinpointing Horizons 
sites should make these large and 
small cities across the country part of 
everyone’s Bicentennial travel plans. 
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e Habitat—The United Nations 
Conference on Human Settlements— 
HUD has the substantive responsi- 
bility, among cooperating Federal 
agencies, for U.S. participation in 
Habitat. The Department has funded 
and is administering the production 
of three audio-visual presentations for 
the Conference, which will meet for 
12 days in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. A film on citizen involvement in 
public decisionmaking, a second film 
on urban and environmental manage- 
ment technology, and a slide presen- 
tation on energy conservation are al- 
most completed. They will be sent to 
Vancouver by the end of the year for 
preparation of simultaneous transla- 
tions and capsule statements for use 
by speakers, as part of their presenta- 
tion. The Conference in some re- 
spects will be a significant audio- 
visual effort, with specific subject 
documentation from each participat- 
ing nation illustrating national re- 





sponses to the complexity of the 
crises affecting human settlements. 

Other ongoing Bicentennial pro- 
grams in which HUD is interested 
include: 

e@ Citizen Involvement Network 
(CIN)}—HUD hopes to facilitate this 
3-year research and development pro- 
gram with the Network, a private 
group, supporting and monitoring 20 
citizen participation efforts in a vari- 
ety of communities. HUD’s Bicenten- 
nial staff has been involved particu- 
larly in an effort to relate the CIN 
efforts to an identified need at the 
Federal level for some coordination 
of government citizen participation 
programs. 

e Community Issues Dialogue— 
Another element of ARBA’s Horizons 
*76 program focuses on an active and 
informed citizenry. This major Bicen- 
tennial effort could engage thousands 
of Americans in a new consciousness 
of local issues and policy alternatives. 


The vehicle will be Bicentennial com- 
munity discussions in the media and 
through local groups. Community 
Issues Dialogue seeks a greater public 
capacity and willingness to take part 
in the formation of public policies 
and programs. It also is hoped that 
one State will offer a staging ground 
for demonstrating a new and expen- 
sive computer process that registers 
an electorate’s opinion on _ public 
issues. 

Other Bicentennial interests of the 
Department—some still dependent on 
availability of funds—include Planning 
Great American Cities, a 2-year trav- 
eling exhibit on planning; a possible 
conference on American cities; and a 
series of corporate seminars looking 
toward business/local government 
cooperation in community develop- 
ment. 

Several issues are common to these 
efforts. Obviously, all focus on the 
enormous needs and potentials of 
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American communities. All represent 


various degrees of joint funding, 
though the mix may be different in 
each instance: Federal; interagency; 
foundation; corporate. The depart- 
mental involvement often stems from 
HUD’s position as urban coordinator 
among Federal agencies. Finally, all 
the present and planned activities re- 
late to the expression of the Bicen- 
tennial, not as a massive Federal ef- 
fort, but as a pooling of energies 
from every sector of our country. 

When a nation, in effect, gives a 
birthday party, months and years of 
effort are involved before anyone gets 
to cut the cake. There are meetings, 
choices, changes and disappointments. 
Where should the money go? Where 
has the time gone? The Department’s 
cooks are still in the kitchen; the 
work is in progress. We'll taste the 
results in 1976. L® 
Ms. Pelzman is a program assistant on 
HUD’s Bicentennial Staff. 
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Innovation in Research in Region IX 
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Region IX is providing the sites for 
several innovative HUD-sponsored re- 
search and demonstration projects in 
the field of urban planning and 
management. 


California 

Seven California cities have imple- 
mented and tested a Uniform Fire 
Incident Reporting System (UFIRS), 
which has subsequently been adopted 
by another 18 communities across 


the Nation. A second fire service 
management system, this one for 
making decisions regarding the loca- 
tion of fire stations, is in use in yet 
another group of California communi- 
ties. 

The importance of being able to 
accurately describe the fire problem 
within a community and to relate 
that problem on a broad scale to 
other problems within the commu- 
nity prompted HUD’s Office of 
Policy Development and Research to 
fund a project to test the feasibility 
of establishing uniform fire incident 
reporting procedures. 





The Uniform Fire Incident Report- 
ing System is a method for improving 
the way in which a municipal service 
operates. Essentially UFIRS provides 
a more complete and more accessible 
data base than that which is usually 
available to fire departments. This 
information enables a community to 
improve the efficiency and effective- 
ness of its fire service by, for ex- 
ample, finding out what its most 
serious fire service problems are, plan- 
ning future fire protection needs and 
improving the current allocation of 
resources, evaluating and guiding fire 
prevention education programs, and 
evaluating changes in building codes 
and code enforcement programs. 
UFIRS was designed and tested by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Fire 
Service in California. Initial test cities 
were Berkeley, Fresno, Mountain 
View, Oakland, Palo Alto, Sacra- 
mento, and San Jose. The system has 
subsequently been adopted by 18 
other communities in the country, 
including four in Region IX. In 
addition, the State of California used 
much of the philosophy and design 
of this system when it developed a 
statewide reporting system. The State 
of Arizona also has a statewide fire 
reporting system based on NFPA 
Standard No. 901, “Uniform Coding 
for Fire Protection,” and will be re- 
ceiving data directly from communi- 
ties within that State which are using 
the Uniform Fire Incident Reporting 
System. 

Another service delivery method, 
the Fire Station Location Package, is 
a system which uses measurable in- 
formation, such as response times, to 
help local officials make decisions on 
where to locate new fire stations and 
which fire stations should be closed 
or relocated. The system has been 
extensively developed and tested in 
conjunction with local administrators 
and fire officials across the country. 
Region IX communities using the 
system include the California Com- 
munities of Arroyo Grande, 
Fairfield, Long Beach, Riverside, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, Burbank, 
Claremont, Ontario, Redwood City, 


San Jose, Stockton, Mt. View, Palo 
Alto, and Phoenix, Ariz. 


Policy Management Capacity Building 
The League of California Cities is 
demonstrating methods of building 
the policy-management capacity of 
local governments—one of eight proj- 
ects in HUD’s Capacity Building 
Demonstration Program. The program 
was instituted in early 1974 in antici- 
pation of the transition from cate- 
gorical to block grant funding of 
community development projects. 
The League selected six target 
cities of varying sizes, geographic 
locations, in urban and rural settings, 
and previous experience with Federal 
grants. The California cities are Hunt- 
ington Beach, Richmond, Menlo Park, 
Santa Monica, Modesto and Arroyo 
Grande. Project staff have prepared a 
profile of the decisionmaking process 
in each city, based in part on inter- 
views with key officials in each 
(mayors, council members, depart- 
ment heads and others). In each 
profile, particular attention was paid 
to the traditional tools of goal 
setting, budgeting, capital im- 
provement budgeting, citizen 
participation, and general planning 
processes. Project staff and city 
officials discussed each profile and 
used it as a basis for a Management 
and Planning Program. The next step 
is actual training or other technical 
assistance, carried out by the League 
itself or by another agent, such as a 


consultant, university or training 
center. 


Within the 18-month program 
nearing completion, preliminary find- 
ings suggest that cities do need an 
objective analysis of their approach 
to policymaking. Because the nature 
of city government is changing, poli- 
cies are not clearly stated or 
understood. Policymaking roles of 
staff, advisory boards and council are 
unclear, confused and usually mis- 
understood. Policymaking processes 
are improving in city government, but 
generally suffer from a lack of co- 
ordination. For example, where 
formal goals and objectives are es- 
tablished, they are not clearly con- 
nected to implementation. Plans are 
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not clearly related to budgeting. Such 
conclusions are already having an im- 
pact on workshops the League 
normally provides in conjunction 
with its conferences. A role-playing 
session on Conflict Management was 
heavily attended by mayors and 
council members at a_ recent 
Legislative Institute. In addition, the 
newly created Municipal Training 
Service is putting cities in touch with 
the vast network of universities, con- 
sultants, and training centers. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Honolulu is testing methods of in- 
creasing productivity in the municipal 
service areas of parks and streets. 
This demonstration is an attempt to 
stem the rising cost of delivering local 
government services to the public. 
Honolulu was selected in a national 
competition in early 1975 to be one 
of four communities participating in 
a HUD-sponsored demonstration of 
ways to improve local government 
productivity. 

The demonstration aims to im- 
prove the appearance and operation 
of the city’s parks without increasing 
staff levels and to increase the work 
performance of street crews through 
better scheduling of maintenance ~~ 


—Community Development and Man- 
agement Research Division, Office of 
Policy Development and Research 


Fire Service Management Methods 
Developed Under HUD 
Contract, Office of Policy 
Development and Research 


Uniform Fire Incident Reporting 
System—Developed and Available 
from: 

National Fire Protection 
Association 

470 Atlantic Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 02210 


Fire Station Location Package— 
Developed and available from: 


Public Technology, Inc. 

1140 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Suite 305 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
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HUD Properties 
for Vocational 
Training 


Santa Ana Area Insuring Office, 
Region IX 


HUD-owned properties provide “‘lab- 
oratory” for students’ training in 
housing renovation. 
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Students at three California high 
schools have had an opportunity to 
participate in on-the-job training in 
the repair of HUD-owned properties. 

San Gorgonio Vocational High 
School, San Bernardino, California; 
Eisenhower High School, Rialto, 
California; and Kimbell High School, 
Corona, California, participated in 
this program during the 1974-75 
school year. In addition, Sierra High 
School, San Bernardino, California, is 
scheduled to participate in this pro- 
gram for the 1976-77 school year. 

The San Gorgonio High School 
program is typical of how the pro- 
gram was carried out in each of the 
three schools. There, the rehabilita- 
tion project is a part of the regular 
vocational mill cabinet carpentry pro- 
gram. Students may enroll from 2-3 
hours a day, depending upon the 
availability of time in their schedules. 
They attend class 5 days a week 
during the regular school year. A 
student may participate for a mini- 
mum of 356 hours and a maximum 
of 534. Students are encouraged to 
enroll in their junior year (11th 
grade) and to spend 2 years in the 
program. 


Wide Range of Activities 

Classes involve a broad range of re- 
habilitation activities, including 
plumbing, rough and finish carpentry, 
drywall construction, and mill car- 
pentry work. The program is super- 
vised by the school principal and the 
District Occupational Education and 
Safety Coordinator, with assistance 
from the realty specialists of HUD’s 
Santa Ana Insuring Office. There are 
25 students enrolled in the program 
between the ages of 17 and 19. 

In December 1974, the District 
Occupational Education and Safety 
Coordinator signed an agreement with 
officials of the Santa Ana Insuring 
Office that paved the way for the 
program. The agreement called for 
students at San Gorgonio High 
School to rehabilitate a house chosen 
jointly by the school and a HUD 
representative. The house that was 
selected needed the necessary repairs 
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as specified by the educational re- 
quirements for the class. It was com- 
pletely renovated to include new 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures, new 
cabinet work and remodeled closets. 
All doors on the inside were replaced, 
along with outside doors and casings. 
New cabinets were constructed in the 
school’s shops and installed in the 
house. Drywalls were repaired. New 
gas heaters were installed and the 
surrounding yard was cleaned. The 
interior was painted, and all specifica- 
tions were completed in June 1975. 
Identical arrangements for additional 
homes have been made for the 
1976-77 school year. 

This rehabilitation program af- 
forded the vocational carpentry stu- 
dents realistic and practical experi- 
ences. District officials feel that at a 
time when high schools are experienc- 
ing difficulty in providing materials 
and sites for training, this program 
has enabled the school and the dis- 
trict to provide materials and supplies 
through HUD and has resulted in 
valuable on-the-job experience for the 
students. In addition to preparing stu- 
dents for careers, it has also helped 
ease the schools’ budgetary problems 
surrounding classroom needs and has 
given students an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the community. Neighbors 
in the area have stopped by to meas- 
ure progress, reacting positively to 
the students’ activities and to the 
schools—a fringe benefit not pro- 
jected in the initial planning. 

School officials feel that one of 
the major values of the program is 
the opportunity it affords to expand 
the vocational training program for 
advanced carpentry students. Of fur- 
ther value is the practical training 
allowing students to develop mar- 
ketable skills. Students are beginning 
to take pride in their achievements 
and their contribution to the rehabili- 
tation process. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Coordinator is working with 
labor unions, apprising them of the 
progress and securing, at the same 
time, their support of the program. 


R. L. Simpson is Director of the 
Santa Ana Insuring Office. 





John B. Rhinelander, formerly General Counsel of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has been 
named HUD Under Secretary. 


From which HUD Area Office Library high in a graceful 
skyscraper can a reader look up from a comfortable chair 
and out over a multihued bay, down on “‘everyone’s 
favorite city?’’ From where, under a canopy of flourishing 
ferns, coleuses and kangaroo plants can a staff member 
find refuge from the confusion of the rest of the office to 
pursue quiet research, aided by a superbly qualified and 
thoroughly experienced librarian? 

The Library is in the San Francisco Area Office 
located on the 15th floor of Number One Embarcadero, 
in the heart of downtown San Francisco, within a few 
blocks of the Ferry Building, Telegraph Hill, the Bay 
Bridge and Chinatown. The Librarian is Ethel Koller. 

While primarily for the use of staff, the Library 
serves an outside clientele which includes representatives 
of a wide range of local agencies—planners, architects, 
professors, librarians, Congressmen, city and State offi- 
cials, researchers, housing and redevelopment officials, real 
estate boards, contractors, bankers and industry repre- 
sentatives and Mr/s John Q. Public. 


N Se 
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Librarian Ethel Koller extends an invitation to visi- 
tors from other parts of the country to stop up when in 
San Francisco. 


sit daw 
V\c Stanlocd — 


A dazzling performance at HUD Headquarters earned for 
the 100-member Stanford University Band a Certificate of 
Appreciation from HUD Secretary and Stanford alumna 
Carla Hills. The HUD appearance was one of several 
during the group’s recent visit to the Nation's capital. 


A HUD-funded study reports that condominiums ac- 
counted for a fourth of all new housing units built for 
sale in the U.S. during the last 2 years. The attraction of 
young families to the condominium lifestyle was noted 
despite the fact that condominiums tend to be smaller 
than single-family houses. 


Walter J. Johnson, 44, is the newly-elected Director of 
HUD’s Newark Area Office. Johnson was previously 
Assistant Regional Administrator for Housing Production 
and Mortgage Credit in the Region II Office, New York. 


Thomas S. Kilbride, 47, is the newly-elected Director of 
the Kansas City Area Office. 


The report of a HUD Task Force on Indian Programs is 
due this month. The task force, under the co-chairman- 
ship of Reaves F. Nahwooksy, HUD Coordinator for 
Indian Programs, and William E. Hallett, Special Assistant 
to the Administrator of the HUD Denver Regional Office, 
was established to explore the considerations required for 
a successful Indian program within the Department. 
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An Innovative 
proach to 
Public Housing 
Security 


By Elaine T. Ostrowski 
Demonstration Program Director 
Hawaii Housing Authority 
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Residents of Honolulu’s two largest 
public housing projects, Kuhio Park 
Terrace and Kalihi Valley Homes, can 
look forward to a safer, more secure 
environment as a result of a unique 
security program underway within 
the Hawaii Housing Authority 
(HHA). HHA’s experimental program, 
now completing its second year, pro- 
vides a security guard force con- 
trolled and staffed by the residents 


Sergeant Finau Meletia (left) and Sergeant 
Kuhio Park Terrace 


themselves through their own non- 
profit corporation. As a result of 
residents’ enthusiastic support of the 
program, the tenant security guard 
force has been effective in controlling 
crime and vandalism at the two proj- 
ects over the last 2 years. 

The tenant security guard force 
was initiated in the Fall of 1973 as 
part of the HHA’s Housing Manage- 
ment Improvement Program (HMIP). 
The HMIP, a HUD-sponsored pro- 
gram, was set up to develop innova- 
tive approaches for solving the tough 
problems in managing public 
housing.* Under the HMIP, HHA 
identified security as one of these 
problems and developed the tenant 
security guard demonstration as a 
possible solution. 





*See HUD Challenge June 1974 for a 
complete description of the HMIP 
effort. 
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The security guard force began 
operations at two of HHA’s most 
problem-ridden projects, _ together 
totaling over 1,150 family units in 
both high rise and low rise buildings. 
At the time, both projects had been 
experiencing increasing rates of crime, 
vandalism, arson, and domestic and 
neighborhood disturbances. Besides 
the obvious impact on HHA’s opera- 
tions in terms of property destruction 


7 7 





Samuel Nahinu, Sr. (right) on a balcony at 


and maintenance costs, these condi- 
tions took their toll on the projects’ 
social environment. Residents lived in 
constant fear for their personal safety 
and felt the stigma of living in a 
community regarded as a notorious 
place. Conditions deteriorated to a 
point at which Police and Fire 
Department personnel were reluctant 
to enter the projects unless they 
came in sufficient numbers to guar- 
antee their personal safety and the 
security of their equipment. 


New Security Program Initiated 

Although HHA had previously pro- 
vided security guard services through 
commercial security firms, these 
efforts were largely ineffective, pri- 
marily because the guards were fre- 
quently “moonlighting” from other 
jobs and lacked real commitment. As 
outsiders, they had little rapport with 
tenants and were often hesitant to 








respond to their calls. As a result of 
unsatisfactory performance, HHA 
discontinued commercial security 
services until the present tenant 
security guard program was initiated. 

The experiment with a _tenant- 
manned security guard force has paid 
off for HHA. A comparison of 
“before” and “after” data shows that 
the average number of selected 
criminal offenses decreased by 15 


Patrolman Pyong Chon Chu (left) and 
Sergeant Melecio Garcia patrol Kalihi 
Valley Homes 


percent at one project after the start 
of the guard service, and, at the 
second project, there was only a 
marginal increase of 8 percent. These 
results compare favorably with a 43 
percent increase at a similar HHA 
project without security services, and 
with a 26 percent increase in Hawaii’s 
overall crime rate and a national in- 
crease of 16 percent during the same 
period. 

The number of fire calls decreased 
by 60 percent at the first project and 
increased only slightly by 3 percent 
at the second, while the comparison 
project showed a 29 percent increase. 
The savings to the City and County 
of Honolulu as a result of these de- 
creases are an estimated $4,360 per 
year. 

In addition, there has been a 
significant change in the responsive- 
ness and willingness of the Police and 


Fire Departments to answer calls 
from the two projects. The tenant 
guards, acting as a liaison between 
tenants and officers and providing 
security for their equipment, enable 
minimum forces of both Police and 
Fire Department personnel to 
respond quickly. 

The guard service, incorporated as 
Tenant Security, Inc. (TSI), is 
directly controlled by an _ elected 
Board of Directors made up of the 
tenants from the two projects that 
receive the guard service. This is one 
of the most important features of the 
service, since tenant input contributes 
greatly to its success. As residents, 
board members are familiar with the 
problems of the project, understand 
the ethnic and cultural differences of 
project residents, and are thus better 
equipped to provide decisions on se- 
curity needs. They are also vitally 
concerned with the security of their 
own homes and, as a result, are more 
committed to improving the level of 
security services in their projects. 

Presently, there are 11 tenants on 
the board representing the two proj- 


ects, with membership based on the 
number of apartments in each proj- 
ect. Any legally registered tenant over 


18 years of age at both housing proj- 
ects can become a member of the 


corporation by 
membership list. 

TSI operates under contract with 
HHA at a cost of approximately 
$150,000 a year. The guard service 
itself is managed by a licensed princi- 
pal guard who is the only outside 
professional employee hired by the 
corporation. In addition, the guard 
force employs a bookkeeper, a lieu- 
tenant, four sergeant-dispatchers and 
13 patrol guards, most of whom are 
public housing tenants or former 
tenants. Although preference in hiring 
is given to tenants, occasionally it has 
been necessary to hire outsiders to 
meet recruitment needs. Every effort 
is made to secure a racial and ethnic 
balance on the guard force, represen- 
tative of the tenant population itself. 

To insure that the guards have the 
proper skills for their jobs, a 20-hour 
training program is provided for all 


simply signing a 
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guard personnel, covering such 
subjects as community relations, laws 
of arrest, self-defense, first-aid, report 
writing, and HHA’s occupancy rules 
and regulations. 

The security guard patrol is on 
duty from 7:00 p.m. until 5:00 a.m. 
the next day, 7 days a week in- 
cluding holidays. A couple of 
two-man foot patrols and a sergeant 
dispatcher are on duty at one project 
of 750 units, while one two-man 
patrol, with an electric four-wheel 
scooter, and another sergeant dis- 
patcher are assigned to cover the 
smaller 400-unit project. 

Although the guard force was 
initially outfitted in aloha-print shirts 
to maintain their low key, non- 
authoritative image, problems fre- 
quently arose in identifying the 
guards from other tenants. As a re- 
sult, the guards now wear conven- 
tional uniforms to permit easy recog- 
nition, especially by the new tenants 
and visitors. The guards are unarmed, 
carrying only heavy duty five-and 
six-cell flashlights and walkie-talkies 
to maintain contact with the dis- 
patcher. The dispatcher monitors a 
police radio to receive timely in- 
formation on police calls to the proj- 
ect so that the guards can assist 
police if necessary. 

With residents themselves patrol- 
ling, the guards, like the board 
members, have an advantage in know- 
ing both the people and the problem 
areas within their projects. They are 
thus more effective in controlling 
project problems. 

Overall, the tenants’ commitment 
to the safety of their own living 
environment makes the tenant secu- 
rity guard force a viable method for 
providing an effective security system 
for public housing. HHA’s experience 
indicates that this approach can pro- 
vide public housing with professional 
guard services, and foster resident 
support and cooperation in solving 
security problems. ® 


Ms. Ostrowski is Demonstration Pro- 
gram _ Director, Hawaii Housing 
Authority. 
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AUTOMATING HUD 


How | Learned 


to Give Up 


Quill Pens and 


Love ADP 


By Harvey N. Kroll 


Without extensive schooling in the 
magic of automatic data processing 
(ADP), HUD staffers have played a 
major role in designing systems, iden- 
tifying the potential of an existing 
system, and in implementing and 
maintaining systems for use within 
Region IX. 


Ollie’s System 

The Office of Loan Management 
System, otherwise known as Ollie’s 
Loan Management System (OLMS) is 
an excellent example of a HUD 
staffer identifying an ADP need, and 
mobilizing support for its design and 
implementation. OLMS is a pilot 
ADP effort developed in the Sacra- 
mento Insuring Office under the aegis 
of Oliver Morton, a 15-year HUD 
veteran. 

The concept is relatively simple. 
Each year the sponsor of a housing 
project must submit an annual state- 
ment (HUD-2410) with respect to the 
project’s financial condition. And 
each year, HUD staff must dutifully 
review each statement and compare it 
with the statement for the two pre- 
vious years, the end result of which is 
a HUD-2558. The idea is to analyze 
the trends of each project to spot 
potential weaknesses in their financial 
structure and to alert the sponsor to 
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take corrective action as necessary. 

The problem is that such reviews 
require approximately one full day of 
staff time per project. Four hundred 
(400) projects require 400 staff days, 
after which the really productive 
work—preventing defaults and fore- 
closures—can begin. Limitation on 
staff resources and availability im- 
pacts severely upon adequate and 
timely financial review. 

Ollie Morton, aware that most of 
the HUD annual financial review was 
of a routine mechanical nature, be- 
came convinced that the review could 
be done by computer. With support 
from the Regional Office, a pilot 
effort was funded by Central Office 
ADP Systems Development. An ADP 
consultant helped the HUD staff 
develop a system for routinely feed- 
ing into a computer information from 
a HUD-2410 which is automatically 
compared with the same data sub- 
mitted for the project in the previous 
2 years. A “flagging system” is an 
inherent function in OLMS allowing 
HUD staff to focus attention upon 
those projects which may be facing 
serious financial problems. It is a 
simple system and allows for timely 
review and the best use of human 
resources. 

While Ollie’s system is still in the 
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development stage at this writing, it 
appears so promising that the As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration 


has agreed to extend the pilot 
throughout Region IX. Should this 
prove successful, the next phase 


would be implementation nationwide. 

Ollie’s Loan Management System 
is appropriately named after its patri- 
arch. In contrast to many managers 
who lack a background in automatic 
data processing, Oliver was not over- 
whelmed by the so-called mystique of 
computer technology or by the jar- 
gon of the “computer-niks” who, 
with a language of their own, fre- 
quently confuse the most expert 
executive. Instead of a threat, Ollie 
saw the potential for the computer as 
a tool for his staff to be more pro- 
ductive and to engage in more stimu- 
lating work. The computer performs 
the dull routine tasks and the staff 
addresses the problems which the 
computer flags. 


Appraising Single-Family Properties 

The appraisal of single-family proper- 
ties is another area where HUD staff 
in Region IX are piloting an ADP 
application. Appraising properties is a 
complex, time consuming process and 
a difficult one to address with an 
ADP application. HUD procedures 





require that each single-family home 
appraisal be supported by the field 
review of at least three comparable 
properties. It is an expensive and 
time consuming process. An ex- 
perienced appraiser in the San Fran- 
cisco Area Office can complete be- 
tween three and four appraisals a 
day. 

Under standard procedures an ap- 
praiser reviews recent sales in the 
neighborhood or comparable area to 
select three properties to support his 
appraisal of the subject house using, 
in part, the printed reports of the 
SREA Market Data Center, affiliated 
with the Society of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers. Recently, Don Ralya, Di- 
rector of Single-Family Operations in 
the San Francisco Area Office learned 
that the SREA Market Data informa- 
tion was accessible through auto- 
mated machine procedures. Further, a 
computer services company, had 


developed a system for analyzing the 
subject property, based on up to 100 
properties and manipulating up to 22 
variables on each, using a standard 


statistical technique (multivariate 
regression analysis). The result of the 
analysis is a predicted sales price, an 
identified percentage of which is sta- 
tistically verified—between 70 percent 
to more than 90 percent of the house 
value. The balance of the value is 
based upon intangibles present in any 
real estate negotiation. 

Ralya brought the system to the 
attention of Regional Office staff and 
funds were obtained from ADP Sys- 
tems Development to evaluate the 
cost/benefit potential in the San 
Francisco Area Office. If the evalua- 
tion stands up, the system could 
allow the appraisal of single-family 
properties without the need for the 
field review of at least three com- 
parable properties, perhaps doubling 
the productivity of appraisal staff. 


OMIS to FORMS 
FORMS, (the nationwide Field Office 
Reports/Management System) is 


another area where HUD staffers in 
Region IX are “into ADP.” 

The response of Region IX HUD 
Staff to FORMS has been excellent. 
Region IX was among the last regions 
to install this nationwide project 
tracking and information system and 
may well be among the first to be 
fully operational. The Region did 
have a headstart in the fact that it 
piloted an Online Management In- 
formation System (OMIS) in 1972. 
This was an extraordinary effort, 
undertaken with Central Office ADP 
Systems support, which placed Re- 
gion IX project tracking information 
in an automated file. 

As with all first experiences with 
ADP applications there were exten- 
sive “bugs” in OMIS that needed 
attention to maintain the system and 
keep it operational. Bess Matsuoka, a 
30-year HUD veteran, assumed that 
responsibility with able assistance 
from Donna Lucero, a relative new- 
comer to HUD. The two kept the 
system alive, worked to make it a 
useful tool to HUD management and 
tried diligently to take the mystique 
out of the complex appearing ADP 
equipment and the information sys- 
tem it supported. 

The Region’s relative success with 
FORMS is clearly related to the 
OMIS effort. HUD staff in Region IX 
Field Offices were familiar with com- 
puter terminals and their use for 
feeding data in and retrieving infor- 
mation from it. The added plus that 
came with FORMS, the ability to 
manipulate data, not available with 
the less flexible OMIS, has sparked 
the interest of the HUD staff who 
manage and operate the system. 
Further, the experience with OMIS 
demonstrated the need to obtain the 
support of all levels of HUD manage- 
ment if FORMS is to be adequately 
supported and used. Training for 
managers on ADP in general and 
FORMS in particular is a major 
thrust of the ADP effort in Region 
IX. 


From Housing Market Analysis to 
Property Disposition 

These are not the only examples of 
HUD staffers in Region IX using ADP 
application. Every economist in Re- 
gion IX has sought and been given 
training and access to a system de- 
veloped by the Seattle Region to 
analyze housing markets by com- 
puter. The property disposition staff 
in the San Francisco Area Office 
eagerly volunteered to pilot the Criti- 
cal Path Processing System (CPP) to 
manage property disposition activi- 
ties. 


Pushing Brains, Not Paper 

Almost all of this effort in ADP has 
occurred in the last 5 years. Since his 
arrival in 1970 as Regional Adminis- 
trator, Robert Baida has been seeking 
and developing tools that permit 
managers to manage and staff to use 
their brains instead of brawn in HUD 
operations. Since then, the emphasis 
in Region IX has been on systems 
which process paper or analyze prob- 
lems in contrast to systems which 
manage information; information 
should be a by-product of another 
function. The ideal would be a sys- 
tem which minimizes the amount of 
paper handling among HUD staff and 
maximizes their use of brain power. 
The future may hold an automated 
system for single-family processing in 
which an application from a mort- 
gagee is entered into a terminal upon 
receipt by HUD and is completely 
processed by machine, the end result 
of which is a mortgage insurance 
policy. 

There is no doubt in Region IX 
that the momentum for ADP devel- 
opment began at the top. As indi- 
cated by the examples above, the 
staff is responding with creativity and 
enthusiasm. This momentum may not 
get us to the moon. We'll be de- 
lighted if we can merely reduce the 
flow of paper. ® 


Mr. Kroll is Regional Economist, 
Region IX. 
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Handling an 
Emergency with 
Section 241 


By Deryl E. Gift 


Section 241 may not be a well 
known part of the National Housing 
Act, but it is a “darn good program 
for a project that has developed un- 
foreseen physical defects.” That’s the 
opinion of Reverend Grandison 
Phelps of the nonprofit Bay Vista 
Methodist Heights garden apartments 
project in San Diego, California. Sec- 
tion 241 was added to the list of 
FHA housing programs in 1968 to 
finance alterations, repairs, and addi- 
tions to FHA-insured multifamily 
housing projects. 


When 241 Is Needed 

One Tuesday afternoon, the on-site, 
underground steel gaslines at Bay 
Vista Methodist Heights suddenly 
developed leaks, and the gas supply 
was shut off to this 268 family unit 
rent supplement project. There was 
no way to heat water or cook the 
evening meal for the approximately 
1,100 residents of this low-income 
family project, insured under HUD’s 
Section 221(d)(3) Rent Supplement 
Program. 

Most of the tenants are low- 
income families, who would not 
normally take a large family out to 
dinner. Several local citizens and 
agencies provided immediate aid and 
everyone expressed much concern. 
Advice came from many sources; and 
while much of it was excellent and 
some very poor, none of the tenants 
were without necessary services such 
as food, and water for washing and 
bathing. 

On Thursday afternoon the 
County Board of Supervisors voted 
$15,000 and issued a permit to the 
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San Diego Gas and Electric Company 
to install emergency gas supply lines 
above ground. A massive crew of 
gasline installers arrived on Friday 
and by that evening had accom- 
plished the herculean job of installing 
temporary gaslines. The entire 268 
housing units and auxiliary services 
were hooked to the new supply line 
that evening. The immediate emer- 
gency was now over. 


Financing the Replacement Lines 
This Bay Vista housing project was 
built in 1968, a time when the insur- 
ance industry had committed con- 
siderable funds for mortgaging low- 
income housing units. 

The project was the recipient of 
such a loan from the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. On that fateful 
Friday, Prudential committed to pro- 
vide a “take out” loan for additional 
funds to be insured under Section 
241. The company, however, was not 
in a position to provide interim 
financing for advances needed by the 
contractor during construction. The 
banks also had a problem handling an 
interim loan that did not have first 
lien rights. The following Monday, 
San Diego Savings and Loan stated 
that it would stretch all of the rules 
necessary to help out in this problem. 

The next day, Tuesday, the staff 
of HUD’s San Diego Insuring Office 
met with the nonprofit owner and 
the Savings and Loan to prepare a 
probable Application/Project Mort- 
gage Insurance under Section 241. At 
that time, estimates for replacing the 
gaslines ranged up to $130,000. 

Two or three contractors competi- 
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tively bid for the work. When the 
bidding was over, the contractor 
selected bid the job at just over half 
of the earlier highest estimate. He 
was then prevailed upon to wait 30 
days after completion of construction 
to receive his pay, thus avoiding the 
necessity of an interim lender during 
construction. 

Nine working days after the in- 
stallation of the temporary gaslines, 
HUD received an application for firm 
commitment with the required FHA 
fee and a requested mortgage amount 
of $67,300 (90 percent of the esti- 
mated cost). With approval of the 
general contractor received by tele- 
phone from the Office of Participa- 
tion Control in Washington, HUD 
issued the firm commitment in the 
amount requested. 

One week later the contractor had 
acquired the necessary permits; the 
contract had been executed; a wage 
determination issued; a preconstruc- 
tion conference held; and construc- 
tion had begun. 

The work was acceptably com- 
pleted in about 6 weeks. Final en- 
dorsement and payment of the con- 
tractor were executed shortly there- 
after, and the job of restoring the 
landscaping was then completed. 

Section 241 provided a real 
catalyst for the economical financing 
of this emergency situation. The 
problem of blame for the failure of 
the originally installed gasline may 
yet be settled in court or by some 
other method. fe 


Mr. Gift is Deputy Director of the 
San Diego Insuring Office. 
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“Our first year with Community Development grants 
shows, unmistakably, that if the Federal Government 
keeps its heavy hand out of local decisionmaking, the 
cities are up to the job and ready to move. 

“More than 60 percent of the $2.6 billion Commu- 
nity Development funds granted in the past fiscal year has 
gone into the preservation and rehabilitation of decaying 
neighborhoods. 

“Our experiments with urban homesteading and our 
urban reinvestment task force prove that recycling neigh- 
borhoods works. 

“I’m not going to tell you that all of our urban 
worries are behind us—but we are moving and | am 
cautiously optimistic about the future.” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 
speaking at the White House Conference 
on Domestic and Economic Affairs, 
Seattle, Wash., September 1975 


“The Office of Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
neither can, nor desires to attempt to enforce the letter 
and spirit of the law solely through use of legal actions. 
To make Fair Housing possible for everyone, there must 
be a measure of voluntary support of the law on the part 
of those who are daily involved in the business of 
providing housing to the nation’s people. It was for this 
reason that the Voluntary Compliance Program was 
established. 

“Through the Voluntary Compliance Program, a great 
spectrum of people have been encouraged to become 
actively involved in programs that assure that anyone can 
obtain the home he or she desires and can afford, without 
discrimination occurring in the offering, selling, appraisal, 
mortgaging or renting of that housing. National organiza- 
tions, associations, and major corporations are all now 
actively involved in efforts to make this a reality. But 
most important of all, those who are directly involved in 
the housing industry are increasingly making the volun- 
tary efforts to make this country a Nation of Neighbors.” 

—James H. Blair, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity, 
speaking at the Signing Ceremony of the 

Clark County Fair Housing Plan, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, July 11, 1975 


“American cities, over the years, have come in for a 
good deal of abusive criticism. To a historian, much of 
the criticism seems old hat, for it is aimed at conditions 
which are as old as cities themselves: corrupt administra- 
tion, brutal police, bad sanitation, undependable trans- 
portation and violence in the streets. But over the last 25 
years or so we have been hearing a new kind of criticism, 
provoked by the realization that the internal layout of 
American cities—their very geography—is changing in quite 
fundamental ways. 


“The most basic change—and therefore the one which 
has provoked the most alarm—is the rapid disappearance 
of the one thing that all cities were supposed to possess: 
a central business district. It was the city’s core in all 
important ways: the arena of high-order economic ex- 
changes, the place of most intense social intercourse, and 
the locus for ceremonial occasions. But above all, the 
central business district had become the symbol of urban 


identity: 


**,. We cannot reject the possibility that central cities 
may disappear, but obviously, there is no reason to 
believe that central cities—in the traditional sense—may 
not be with us for a long time to come, especially in the 
East and Midwest. And if that is so, then it is worth 
reminding ourselves once more of what central cities have 
meant to Western society, the absolutely crucial role they 
have played in defining the quality of place—the genius 
loci—which has so often determined whether or not a city 
is a good place to live. 


“It is worth remembering, too, that the terms ‘ur- 
bane’ and ‘cosmopolitan’ were not derived from 
shopping centers. It is a rewarding exercise to imagine 
Lorenzo de’ Medici ruling Florence from an_ air- 
conditioned palace at the intersection of two autostradas. 
Or reflect, if you please, on the spectacle of Socrates 
discoursing on excellence at the entrance of a shopping- 
center parking lot, with Muzak playing in the background. 
Seen in this light, the preservation of the downtown areas 
of American cities becomes something other than an 
exercise in futility; it is instead an urgent public neces- 
sity.”” 

—Peirce Lewis, geographer, writing in 
the Smithsonian Magazine, September 1975 
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HUD’s New Indian Office 


By Phyllis Jarreau 


For years, local Indian governments 
have been struggling to bring to their 
communities the programs admini- 
stered by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. For years, 
they have been at a serious dis- 
advantage: 

@ Most of HUD’s programs are 
designed for urban, non-Indian en- 
vironments, while most of the Indian 


communities are small and rural in 
nature. 


@ Few tribes have the staff to 
successfully compete with urban areas 
in obtaining HUD assistance and few 
HUD staff have had the time to 
provide Tribal leaders with the kind 
of assistance they need. 


@ Many of the Indian communities 
are geographically isolated from the 
offices where HUD staff are available. 

e Tribal communities are governed 
by laws and traditions very different 
from those applicable to non-Indian 
communities, creating the need for 
additional research and special inter- 


pretations for normally common 
decisions. 
Compounding these problems is 


the fact that many Indian commu- 
nities are fragmented by county, 
State, and Federal regional bound- 
aries set up to accommodate non- 
Indian governments. One of the more 
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complicated examples of this frag- 
mentation is experienced by the 
Navajo Tribe whose lands extend over 
several millions acres into four 
States, nine counties, three Regions, 
and numerous Federal field office 
jurisdictions. 

It is indisputable that Indian 
communities rank second to none in 
substandard physical living condi- 
tions. Yet, few HUD programs have 
reached the Indian communities. 
Where they have, it has taken 
inordinately long to complete even 
small projects. Some low-rent housing 
projects have been in processing for 
as long as 10 years. 

The reasons for these long delays 
are numerous. Some are so obvious 
that they are often overlooked by 
those accustomed to living in metro- 
politan areas and working with large, 
specialized city staffs. 

For example, only a few of the 40 
local Indian Housing Authorities have 
more than one person handling the 
whole housing operation. That one 
person must be familiar with the 
whole array of handbooks, rules, and 
regulations handled by several 
specialists within HUD. 

Getting to the construction site is 
often possible only by four-wheel 
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drive vehicles, if at all. “Scattered” 
sites on some of the reservations may 
be 50 miles apart. 

A “Tribal Office” might be some- 
body’s kitchen table. Some are an 
eight-hour drive from the nearest 
airport. One Tribal Office in Cali- 
fornia is approachable by only one 
road, which is usually closed during 
most of the winter. 

Despite the popular image of 
sunny Arizona, snow and sub-zero 
weather stop construction during the 
winter months. Field inspectors work- 
ing in the northern New Mexico and 
Arizona area may travel several 
hundred miles by car to inspect just 
10 housing units. 

Then there are the Havasupai who 
live on 3,000 acres at the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon. Entry to and 
around this reservation is ty way of 
eight miles of horse trails. (Do 
government travel regulations allow 
for horse rentals? What would it cost 
to get a general contractor down 
there with a construction crew and 
materials to build housing that meets 
the HUD minimum property 
standards?) 

Although the total Indian popula- 
tion in Region IX is small when 
compared to other HUD client 





groups, it represents one third of the 
country’s Indian population. Indian 
communities are distinguishable from 
other minority group communities in 
that they are local governments for 


which the Federal Government is 
obligated by treaty to _ provide 
specific assistance. HUD’s role in 
carrying out this obligation was made 
clear in the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974 in which 
Indian tribes are specifically defined 
as entities of local government eli- 
gible for block grant assistance. 

One month after the new Act was 
passed, the HUD San Francisco Re- 
gional Administrator began meeting 
with Indian leaders in Region IX in 
an effort to seek solutions to the 
problems associated with getting 


HUD’s programs to Indians who need 
them. 


Many solutions were suggested. 
After much discussion, it was con- 
cluded that any program’s success 
depends on the people who run it. 
HUD’s programs require the skills of 
many different people: architects, 
engineers, economists, planners, finan- 
cial experts, and more. Collecting 
that many skills for a relatively small 
workload would be expensive unless 
the people with those skills were 


brought together and oriented toward 
the needs of Indian communities. 


New Office Opened 

Therefore, on April 1, 1975, the 
Under Secretary authorized the 
establishment in Region IX of a 
centralized Office of Indian Programs. 

Opened Sept. 1, 1975, the Re- 
gional Office of Indian Programs is 
located in San Francisco and headed 
by an Assistant Regional Admini- 
strator. Teams are outstationed in 
Albuquerque and Phoenix close to 
the people they serve. All together, 
the Office will be staffed with 38 
people who will be responsible for 
delivering Community Planning and 
Development programs and publicly- 
financed housing programs to some 
115 local governments and 40 hous- 
ing authorities. 

The policy decisions having been 
made, the details necessary to carry 
out this kind of effort were an 
administrative officer's nightmare— 
position descriptions, vacancy 
announcements, printing, distribution 
lists, telephone, space, cars, desks, 
charts, paper, typewriters, delegations 
of authority, training, selection 
panels, interviews, Civil Service 
Commission clearances, budgets, and, 
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of course, the projects. 

While all of these details were 
being attended to, several objectives 
were guiding the process. One was to 
recruit as many qualified applicants 
as possible from members of the 
Indian communities. To help meet 
this objective, vacancy announce- 
ments for 20 of the key positions 
were printed and distributed to more 
than 300 Indian groups throughout 
the Nation. The response was over- 
whelming. For 4 weeks staff members 
answered telephone inquiries. Dozens 
of applications were received for each 
job. 

It is too soon to tell what impact 
this new office will have on improv- 
ing conditions in Indian communities. 
For the first time, however, Indian 
clients in Region IX will have their 
own HUD office to contact for assis- 
tance. They will receive the undivided 
attention of a staff of people with 
special knowledge of the unique 
problems facing Tribal leaders as they 
attempt to meet the housing and 
community development needs of 
their people. Perhaps, just perhaps, 
that alone will go a long way toward 
helping HUD meet its responsibilities. 


Phyllis Jarreau is Indian Affairs 
Coordinator, Region IX. 
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e 
Renaissance of 


Property 
Disposition 
in Los 
Angeles 


by Roland E. Camfield, Jr. 





This is a success story—the story of the revival of the 
Property Disposition Branch, in particular the Acquisition 
and Disposition (Sales) Section of the Los Angeles Area 
Office. It’s a long story if all of the heartaches, frustra- 
tions, disappointments and setbacks are included. So to 
keep the story short, only the positive aspects will be 
told. 

Background: In January 1974, the unsold inventory 
of HUD-owned properties under the jurisdiction of the 
Los Angeles Area Office was estimated at 5097. By May 
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1974, the unsold inventory had increased to an estimated 
6386. Because records were incomplete, actual unsold 
inventory was estimated somewhere between 7000 and 
9000 properties. The acquisition rate between January 
and May was averaging 250 properties a month while the 
disposition (sales closed) rate was averaging 212 properties 
monthly. 

Local governmental units, numbering 78 in the 
county of Los Angeles alone, were outraged over the large 
quantity and the condition of HUD-owned properties 
within their jurisdictions. 

The Property Disposition Branch was marked by low 
morale, insufficient and poorly trained staff, and high 
turnover of supervisors. 

Such was the situation when a new director of 
Housing Management was named in April 1973. With the 
full support of the Area Director, the Regional Ad- 
ministrator, the Assistant Regional Administrator for 
Housing Management and the Regional Office staff, the 
new director, Paul Kaup, set out to reverse the trend of a 
mushrooming inventory. 


Branch Reorganized 

In July 1973, Philip C. Rask was named Chief Property 
Officer of the Los Angeles Area Office. Kaup and Rask 
immediately began to restructure the Property Disposition 
Branch, which was reorganized into four sections—Single 
Family Acquisition, Single Family Disposition, Contract- 
ing, and Multifamily. Several new staff positions were 
created at grade levels commensurate with responsibilities. 
Supervisory positions were carefully filled. Staffing was 
expanded by using temporary employees and detailees 
from other parts of the Area Office. 

A special task force of appraisers was established to 
conduct a complete review of the inventory and to 
determine ‘as is” values on every property. This review, 
which took several months, enabled the Property Disposi- 
tion Staff to determine on which properties no informa- 
tion had been gathered in several years. 


New Systems Initiated 

To meet the challenge of an unsold inventory in excess of 
7000 properties—then the third largest unsold inventory 
of HUD-owned properties in the Nation—several innova- 
tive approaches to management of the inventory were 
intiated. 

In November 1973, the repair of properties through 
Area managers under the purchase order system was 
totally suspended. This system had resulted in excessive 
waste, inefficiency, and considerable abuse by some Area 
managers and repair contractors. In addition, processing 
of purchase orders by HUD staff had developed into an 
overwhelming clerical problem. 

An extensive bulk rehabilitation program was de- 
veloped whereby HUD contracted directly for total repair 
of properties. But it soon became apparent that this 
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program was limited in scale because of contracting and 
repair problems. 


An extensive and well documented system of moni- 
toring, reporting and recordkeeping relative to Area 
manager performance was developed. The County of Los 
Angeles and HUD entered into a special agreement that 
made the county HUD’s sole outside source for perform- 
ing this work. 

A special Area management contract limiting the 
responsibility of Area managers in rehabilitation work and 
more clearly establishing their accountability for the 
appearance of properties was developed. Revised geogra- 
phical areas of responsibility for the entire Area Office 
jurisdiction were established, increasing the number of 
such areas from 16 to 24. The new contracts were bid 
and awarded. A special program of bulk sales with 
conditional commitments was developed and implemented 
which provides for bidding on packages of generally less 
than 10 units. The successful bidder pays a 10 percent 
deposit and closes within 30 days. HUD provides modi- 
fied specification, i.e., standards to which the property is 
to be repaired (such as local codes), and agrees to insure 
the property if it is repaired and sold within 6 months. 

One contract was publicly bid for the handling of all 
HUD sales closings. A local escrow firm, Western Mutual 
Escrow Company, was awarded the contract. This has 
allowed Property Disposition staff to coordinate and 
streamline its closing activities. In addition, the staff is 
relieved from such clerical services as notifying cities and 
Area managers of sales closings and new ownerships; those 
functions are performed by Western Mutual Escrow 
Company. 

Panels were qualified and established for fee specifica- 
tion writing, inspections, and appraising. They allow for 
the maximum use of existing Property Disposition and 
payment for any needed expertise. 

A special security force was hired for installing and 
monitoring alarms in HUD-owned properties in certain 
highly vandalized sections of the Los Angeles area. 

Finally, the offer to negotiate the sale of properties 
at their “as is” fair market value to local governmental 
units was made. To date, the communities of Inglewood 
and Long Beach, California, and the County of Los 
Angeles have become involved in this program. 

While implementing these innovative approaches to 
property disposition, the office simultaneously established 
a minimum goal of 400 sales closings a month. In January 
1974, only 110 sales were closed, and the monthly 
average closing rate from January through September 
1974 was 284. In October 1974, however, the office 
closed 665 sales; and in November 1974, 693 sales were 
closed. During the period October 1974 through May 
1975, 4947 sales were closed for a monthly average of 
618—54 percent in excess of the average monthly goal. 
The renaissance had begun. 


Public Auctions Held 
Behind this accomplishment was a lot of hard work. But 
it was not all work and no fun. One of the more 
interesting techniques employed to bring about this 
superior sales closing record was the public auction of 
properties. Unrepaired properties are offered for sale, 
without any warranties or guarantees, to the highest 
bidder, who must deposit $500 cash on the date of sale 
and close escrow within 30 days. 

Los Angeles’ first auction took place on December 
13, 1974, utilizing the talents of William Rigby, a senior 
realty specialist in the Property Disposition Branch. It was 
Rigby’s first attempt as an auctioneer, but he performed 


like a professional. Of the 200 vacant lots offered at a 
minimum bid price of $500, 149 were sold at an average 
price of $1123.15 each. 

On February 12, 1975, a holiday in the Los Angeles 
area, 105 single-family homes, located throughout Los 
Angeles County, were offered for sale. The sale was 
scheduled to begin at 9 a.m. at the Sheraton West Hotel’s 
Regency Room. By 8 a.m. the Regency Room was filled 
to its lawful capacity, but there were approximately 650 
additional prospective buyers still waiting outside the 
hotel. The HUD Area Director quickly reserved the larger 
Embassy Room at the nearby Ambassador Hotel and, 
with the cooperation and assistance of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, approximately 1200 prospective 
bidders—ranging from housewives to real estate brokers— 
were redirected to the Ambassador Hotel. Finally, at 
11:15 a.m. Rigby brought the gavel down on the sale of 
the first property. At the end of the day all 105 
properties had been sold for an aggregate total of 
$1,350,000. The average bid was $12,880; the minimum 
bid price had been set at $2000. The lowest bid received 
was $4,600 for a two-bedroom home; the highest bid 
received was $35,200 for a four-bedroom, two-bath 
house. 

Needless to say, this kind of success in the disposi- 
tion of properties has brought about a complete change in 
the attitude of the Area Office staff—both within and 
without the Property Disposition Branch. 

Once an unpopular field to work in, property disposi- 
tion in the Los Angeles Area Office now has a new image. 
Dedication, hard work, and long hours, including many 
weekends in the office, have paid off. Morale is high. 
Outside HUD, the office’s image with governing bodies of 
the local communities has improved immeasurably; the 
Area Office enjoys excellent relations with most of these 
communities and has received commendations from many 
former critics for the professionalism of its staff and the 
handling of the disposition program. ® 


Mr. Camfield is Director of HUD’s Los Angeles Area 
Office. 
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Their ancestors may be from Mexico, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico or other Spanish- 
speaking countries of the Western 
Hemisphere and from Spain, but they 
live in the U.S. and are known gen- 
erally as people of Hispanic ancestry. 
According to 1970 U.S. Census 
Bureau statistics, they are the largest 
minority group in Region IX, which 
has more Hispanics than any of the 
nine other HUD Regions. The Census 
Bureau in May 1974 set the number 
of Hispanics in that State at 
3,744,000—a total larger than the 
populations of some 31 States of the 
union and 55 nations. 

Hispanic culture pervades the most 
fundamental elements of the Region’s 
social structure—including its cuisine, 
architecture, language, music and art. 

However, according to the 1970 
Census on Housing, a greater propor- 
tion of Hispanics live in high rent 
substandard housing than any other 
group of Americans. The school drop- 
out rate among Hispanic youths is 
starkly higher than that of other 
groups, with dropouts occurring 
much earlier among Hispanics than 
among Orientals and Blacks. 


Hispanic Coordinator Named 
In June of this year, Regional Ad- 
ministrator Robert Baida appointed a 
Regional Spanish-Speaking Program 
Coordinator with dual responsibilities. 
Prior to the appointment, all eight 
coordinators in the Regional and 
Field Offices executed their duties on 
collateral assignments. Although the 
Regional Coordinator also serves as 
the Regional Emergency Services 
Officer, the Administrator believes 
the appointment will substantially 
bolster regionwide efforts to achieve 
the general objective of the Spanish- 
Speaking Program—to insure that 
Hispanic-Americans have equal oppor- 
tunity for employment at all grades 
and levels of responsibility and in- 
volvement in all Federal programs. 
Because of a freeze on hiring in 
the Region, Administrator Baida has 
launched a pilot program directed 
toward upgrading Hispanic employees 
currently on the staff. The program 
includes visits to a skills assessment 
center where employees will evaluate 
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The Largest 
Minority 


By Joseph Dominguez 


"Tito 
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Mexico City? No, it’s San Francisco's 
Mission District—a center of Hispanic 

life and culture in California. 

their potential for managerial and/or 
supervisory skills. Employees rated 
high in these areas will participate in 
an individualized training program of- 
fering counseling and courses to 
strengthen areas of weakness and pre- 
pare them to compete for promo- 
tional opportunities. 

The Regional Administrator’s ac- 
tion coincides with President Ford’s 
memorandum of March 6, 1975, re- 
quiring assurance by heads of depart- 
ments of the Federal Government 
that Hispanic men and women will be 
given equal opportunity to hold jobs 
commensurate with their potential 
and positions where they can fully 
contribute and participate in decision- 
making. 

In a related action, the firm of 
Juarez and Associates, Inc., of Los 
Angeles was awarded a HUD contract 
to conduct a nationwide study di- 
rected at developing an approach to 
involving the Hispanic community at 
large in HUD programs. 


Secretarial Action 

HUD Secretary Carla Hills, in a June 
23, 1975, memorandum to all princi- 
pal staff noted the decrease over the 
past 3 years in the number of His- 
panic professionals within the Depart- 
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ment to less than | percent. In part 
her memo reads: 

“The Department recognizes that 
the limited presence of Hispanic men 
and women in the decisionmaking 
process will adversely affect the ex- 
tent and quality of departmental 
services and programs accruing to the 
Spanish-speaking community. In an 
effort to ameliorate this situation, it 
is essential that the Department’s 
Spanish-Speaking Program be fully 
implemented as a total management 
responsibility. The full and active 
cooperation of all managers is ex- 
pected in establishing specific quanti- 
fiable, implementable goals for each 
office. These should be coordinated 
with the goals of the Office of Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity. 
Such support will assure success for a 
results-oriented program, and greatly 
improve HUD’s delivery system to 
the total Hispanic community. 

“The President has requested an 
annual progress report from each De- 
partment and Agency. In order to 
facilitate a timely and _ well-con- 
structed annual report it is imperative 
that the Office of each Assistant 
Secretary and Program Head compile 
timely quarterly reports to be sub- 
mitted to me through the Office of 
Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
with the first ones due by close of 
business August 29, 1975. 

“The commitment of this Depart- 
ment and its managers to improve 
our programs and services to the His- 
panic community and to carry out a 
concerted effort to increase the 
number of Spanish-speaking em- 
ployees in the Department will be 
measured by the concrete support for 
the Spanish-Speaking Program re- 
flected in these quarterly reports.” 

The appointment of a Regional 
Spanish-Speaking Program Coordina- 
tor and the initiation of the pilot 
program will be included in the first 
quarterly report submitted by Region 
IX. These actions by the Regional 
Administrator should set the pace for 
Region IX’s Spanish-Speaking Pro- 
gram efforts. ® 


Mr. Dominguez is Regional Spanish- 
Speaking Coordinator, Region IX. 
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Trends in the Housing Characteristics of Black Households 


Information on housing characteristics obtained from the HUD-sponsored 1973 Annual Housing Survey indicates no 
significant changes in the housing of blacks in the United States. In 1973 about 7 million housing units were occupied 
by black households. Forty-three percent of these were owner occupied. This represents a 1 percent increase in 


homeownership among blacks since the 1970 Census of Housing. The increase in homeownership for white households 
from 1970 to 1973 was 2 percent. 


Between 1970 and 1973 only a small proportion of new residential construction was being occupied by black 
families. Of the 7.1 million occupied units counted as new construction since April 1, 1970, only 6 percent or 455,000 


units were occupied by black households. This compares to 1970 when black households represented 10 percent of all 
occupied units. 


One out of ten housing units occupied by blacks in 1973 lacked complete plumbing facilities compared to one in 
thirty for whites. The proportion of black housing units lacking these facilities has been reduced significantly in all 


sections of the country except in the South (2 percent in the North and West and 19 percent in the South, as of 
1973). 


Among black households, about 12 percent of the owner-occupied households lived in overcrowded units (1.01 or 
more persons per room) in 1973 compared to 16 percent in 1970. Serious overcrowding in black owner-occupied 
households (1.51 or more persons per room) dropped to 3 percent in 1973. 


Tenure of Occupied Housing Units: 1970 and 1973 
(Numbers in Thousands) 


Black White 
Area Total Owner Percent Renter Total Owner 
Occupied Occupied of Occupied Occupied Occupied 
Units No. Total Units No. 
1970 
United States 6,180 2,568 42. 3,612 56,529 36,979 
South 3,110 47 1,651 16,047 10,948 
Other Regions 3,070 1,109 36 1,961 40,482 26,031 


1973 
United States 6,962 3,024 43 3,938 62,374 41,629 
South 3,541 1,717 48 1,824 18,052 12,645 
Other Regions 3,421 1,308 38 2,114 44,323 28,983 


Tenure of New Construction built since 1970 
(Numbers in Thousands) 


Black 
United as % 
Tenure States Blacks of Total 
Total Occupied Units 7,106 455_ aie 
Owner Occupied 4,685 248 5 
Renter Occupied 2,421 207 9 


Availability of Complete Plumbing, Occupied Housing Units: 1973 
(Numbers in Thousands) 
Black White 
Tenure 
and With Lacking 

Area Plumbing Plumbing 
United States 60,581 1,794 
Percent 97 3 
Percent By Tenure 
Owner Occupied 9 98 2 
Renter Occupied 11 95 5 
Percent by Region 
South 19 96 
Northeast 3 98 
North Central 2 97 
West 98 


Sources: 1970 Census of Housing, The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the United States 1974, 
Bureau of the Census 
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